THE GREAT REWARD.   II.  CHARACTER

This self-subsistence, this independence of the
work in which they play their parts, is what makes
the difference between a type and what we call a
* character.5 The characters are more complex,
more surprising ; they are made of a different and
more vital substance ; no sooner are they brought
into existence than they seem to have existed always ;
and often they seem to be thinking of something
else than what ought to concern them in the scenes
in which they appear. And when the curtain falls,
or the novel ends, they go on living in our imagina-
tions and remain as real to us as our familiar friends.

Although we may find earlier traces of this
Promethean power of creating human beings, and
note in Chaucer its earliest appearance in our
literature, yet its development in Shakespeare is so
amazing and incredible that it seems like a great
innovation, as something original and almost
unknown before.

* In this part of his performance/ as Dr. Johnson
said, c he had none to imitate, but has himself been
imitated by all succeeding writers.' He created a
world of his own, and filled it with inhabitants of his
own creation : with such a variety, indeed, and
multitude of living beings that he has been
reproached with making the real world seem almost
empty in comparison. Although this power is
commonly regarded as Shakespeare's greatest gift,

But the Russians and Proust at least have been much Influenced by
the English novelists, and mav be counted amono- Shakranpare's
offspring,
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